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ROBERT SOUTHWELL.   SAMUEL DANIEL
REFERENCE was made at the close of the previous chapter to the
poetry of piety and philosophy which became prominent ia the
last decade of Elizabeth's reign. Such poetry falls, roughly, into
two classes, of which the two poets whose names give the title to
this chapter are representative: Southwell of the purely religions
poetry, Daniel of the humanistic and historical.
In purely religious poetry, the period was not rich. There were
few poets who did not, at one time or another, write a religious
poem; on the other hand, the whole body of religious verse., if
collected, would not amount to a large total, and only one Impor-
tant poet of the age is, specifically, a religious poet. Round Robert
Southwell, the Jesuit, in late Elizabethan days no less than in our
own, floated a glamour due to the story of his life and death.
Born in 1561, of an illegitimate branch of the old Catholic family
of Southwell, probably at his father's estate of Horshani St Faith
near Norwich, he is said to have been stolen from his cradle by a
gypsy who was tempted by his uncommon beauty. At an early
age, he came under the influence of the Jesuits, being sent to the
college at Douay, and thence transferred to Paris. Thomas Darby-
shire, Ms chief guide in Paris, had resigned, on Elizabeth's accession,
the archdeaconry of Essex which he had held under Mary. Southwell
early showed an intense desire to belong to the Society of Jesus,
and, after a period of probation which he found almost intolerably
long, succeeded in making his own way to Rome, where he was
admitted to the noviciate at the age of seventeen. At the end of
Ms noviciate, he was appointed prefect of studies at the English
college in Rome, a position which he held until, in 1586, he was
selected to accompany Henry Garnett into England on the work of
the English mission inaugurated by Parsons and Edmund Campion
in 1580* The call appeared to him to be an almost certain promise
of the martyrdom on which his desires had long been set.